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But Freneau's naval songs, though not as familiar 
to ears polite as some others, did their full share 
in keeping alive the national spirit ; and though 
seldom met "with in collections of poetry, are 
sung in our naval ships and by the crews of our 
merchantmen, with almost as much spirit to-day 
as when first published. Some of them will un- 
doubtedly last as long as the names of the heroes 
they celebrate are remembered. One of the 
most popular is that on the "Victory of Paul 
Jones in the Bon Homme Richard," commencing 

" O'er the rough main with flowing sheet, 
The guardian of a numerous fleet, 

Serapis from the Baltic cain^" 

Another is that spirited song, 

" Four gallant ships from England came, 
Freighted deep with fire and flame . 
. ... To have a dash at Stonington." 

The origin of the tune of Yankee Doodle is 
ascribed to a Dr. Shackburg of the British army, 
but as Duyckinck asserts, the tune is a common 
one among the tramping German reapers, who 
go to Holland to assist in the harvesting, receiv- 
ing for their pay as much buttermilk as they can 
drink and a tenth of the produce which they 
safely harvest. It is there sung to the following 
words: 

" Tanker didel doodel down 
Didel, dndel lanter 
Yanke viver, voover vown 
Botermilk nnd Tenther." 

Whoever adapted the commonly received 
words to this tune, was probably not much of a 
poet in any sense of the word, but his rhyme, 
aided by the sister art of music, has probably set 
more hearts and pulses beating high for native 
land than did ever the witty epic of Trumbull 
or the ponderous patriotism of Barlow. 

Several ladies of this period produced songs of 
various degrees of merit, referring to incidents 
of the times ; one by a lady of Virginia, whose 
name we have not ascertained, was quite popu- 
lar while the " tea-tax » question was before the 
people, and like some of our modern political 
campaign songs, moved many to a practical en- 
thusiasm beyond the power of mere argument to 
produce. It commences, 

. " Begone pernicious, baneful tea, 
By all Pandora's ills possess'd." 

Its timeliness was, however, its chief merit ; its 
singing now would scarcely affect the tea market 
injuriously. 

There is extant a very spirited song, written 
by a Vermont poet, of some historical interest as 



descriptive of the primitive costume and habits 

of the Green Mountain Boys. One verse is as 

follows : 

" Ho ! all to the borders I Vermonters come down, 
With your breeches of deer-skin, your jackets of 

brown, 
With your red woollen caps and your moccasins come, 
To the gathering sound of trumpet and drum — 
Our vow is recorded, our banner unfurl'd 
In the name of Vermont — we defy all the world /" 

We close these revolutionary exqerpts by a 
verse from a favorite song of the period, and still 
sung to the old English tune of " Hearts of Oak ;" 
it is ascribed -by some to Dickenson, the author 
of the " Farmer's Letters," and by others to Mrs. 
Mercy Warren, sister of James Otis, and quite a 
noted and prolific poetess in her day. 

" Come join hand in hand brave Americans all, 
By uniting we stand, by dividing we fall. 
In so righteous a cause let us hope to succeed, 
For Heaven approves each generous deed. 
Chorus. In freedom we're born, and in freedom we'll 
live, 
Our purses are ready, 
Steady, friends, 6teady, 
Not as slaves, but as freemen, our money 
we'll give." 



A LEGEND OF NIAGARA. 

An Indian, in the days of yore — 

Of " fish and fur's " abounding store — 

Would cross Niagara's stream — 

Just where the river, smooth and wide, 

Pours toward the gulf its treacherous tide, 

Like some deceitful dream. 

Near by, a bear was creasing, too : 

Whose head no sooner rose to view, 

Than straight the " Brave " urged his canoe 

To grasp an easy prey ; 

But Bruin fled not — glad to greet 

A resting-place for weary feet, 

He turned and swam his foe to meet, 

Upon the watery way. 

They met — tho paddle's blow was dealt ; 

With paw received, or scarcely felt 

By fur-protected bear. 

Who, reaching up as for a bough, 

Climbed gracefully into the prow 

And sat serenely there. 

The astonished " Brave " sought in his turn 

The " ultima thule " of the stern, 

And then sat down to stare. 

And thus in armed neutrality 
They sat in thoughtful " vis-a-vis," 
While the bark drifted silently 
To meet the breakers white ; 
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But when the Indian seized an oar, 
To stay Iris course, or seek the shore, 
Admonished hy an ominous roar, 
He dropped it in affright : 

For in those cavernous jaws he sees 
Molars, incisors, cuspides — 
Enough a hero's heart to freeze 
Or dentist to delight. 

More dreadful still, the angry Fall, 
Like some huge monster seemed to call, 
Impatient for its prey ; 
And shows its breakers' flashing teeth, 
To welcome him to depths beneath ; — 
And breathes its breath of spray. 

Visions of fire and frying pan 
Encompassed that bewildered man 
(Tho' watery fears oppressed) 
And Sliakspeare's thought his bosom fills 
" Better to bear our present ills 
Than fly " — you know the rest. 

"Whether the Brave proved dainty fare, 
And then the Fall devoured the bear, 
Though unto them the " loss was sair " 
To us is less ado : 
But still, arrayed in fancy's gleam, 
Have floated down Tradition's stream 
The twain in that canoe — 
And furnished to the faces pale, 
The matter to " adorn a tale," 
And " point a moral," too. 

"We float upon life's lapsing tide 

"While, toward some gulf the waters glide 

With unremitting might ; 

And some black bear holds' us in awe, 

Like the " black Care " which Horace saw * 

Behind the Roman knight. 

We fain would seize an oar to reach 
Some sylvan shore, some silvery beach ; 
But still the moment miss — 
For Pride, or Ease, or Care, or Fear, 
Sits with o'erwhelming presence near ; 
The saving hand we dare not lift, 
And gently thus we drift, drift, drift, 
Into the dread abyss. 

Our land, which boasts that it prepares 
Its morel and material wares, 
Should make its legends, too : 
And mixing one of native clay, 
Let's drop " a lion's in the way," 
And in its stead hereafter say — 
" A bear's in the canoe" 

" Floeio." 

* " And black Care sits behind the horseman." 
Atra cura post equitem sedet. — Horace. 
I quote from metooory. 



BONA AGNES. 

A ROMANCE WITHOUT FICTIOIT. 
BY MBS. E. VALE SMITH. 

CHAPTER XI. 
THESE NAILS OE FOUB ? 

" I shall not want base witness to condemn me 
For false accuse doth level at my life." 

Delighted that Francisco has thus committed 
himself, Gonzalo bethought him of a surer re- 
source thau a civil prosecution, for the intrusion 
upon St. Ann's. The terrible instrument of ven- 
geance which he resolved to bring to bear upon 
the man who had so thwarted him, was the 
Holy Office. True, Vieira was no heretic: "he 
was as good a Catholic as. nine-tenths of all the 
liberally educated men in the kingdom. But 
there were always means by which an artist 
might be betrayed into the t«ils of the Inqui- 
sition — for that Satanic mental machinery was 
one of the instruments by which the church which 
has been the most venerated for its patronage 
of the arts, curbed, controlled and stifled every 
spark of genius which did not shine in exact ac- 
cordance with its dictates. 

It is not to be denied that the wealthy and 
luxurious hierarchy, under whose ascendency St. 
Peter's and Strasbourg and Notre Dame were 
erected, has done much to foster particular 
branches of the arts ; neither can it be denied 
that it kept for centuries a most unwholesome 
surveillance over that which it professed to 
cherish ; narrowing and sensualizing it, and com- 
pelling all artists to walk within prescribed limits, 
however strongly "their angel of the ideal" 
pleaded with them for expansion, originality and 
liberty. This was particularly the case in Spain 
and Portugal, where the Inquisition obtained its 
firmest footing, and where, soon after its intro- 
duction, a commission was established "to see 
that heresy was not taught by pictures !" Not 
content with exercising a constant watch over 
every emanation of thought through the written 
page, or of genius through the inventive faculty : 
not content with blocking up the way of dis- 
coverers in the physical sciences and bounding 
within limits of iron and fire the speculative 
theories of mental philosophers, this obtrusive 
power presumptuously entered the domain of 
Art. And when the inspiration of genius had 
given beauty, life, almost divinity, to the canvas; 
when the deepest and holiest heart-thoughts of 
some earnest worker had found a proximate ex- 
pression through his pencil, then might come the 
church's officers, with bigot hand and fanatic 



